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THE ALDINE. 



courteously, yet sometimes even as by force, these 
armed intrusions, this violent colonization of my 
bosom. Though I may have put up no sign warning 
trespassers away, yet I must retain authority there. 
We are told that the kingdom of heaven may be 
taken by force ; not so the kingdom of the heart. I, 
for one, do not wish to be carried by assault. Until 
I had met such importunities as these, I had sup- 
posed that I was to have a voice in choosing my in- 
timates. But there are people who appoint them- 
selves your friends and lovers ; they tenant you with- 
out asking permission ; they come upon you while 
you are asleep ; courtesy they mistake for a welcome ; 
if you proffer friendship, they take it for love. Noth- 
ing else will satisfy the clamorous sentiment that 
summons us to give ourselves entirely up, to capitu- 
late to the invading force without making terms. 
The beleaguered youth thinks of Juliet's " I have no 
joy of this contract; it is so unadvised, so sudden." 
He who began, somewhat in surprise, to concede his 
friendship, is now required to assume the heroic role, 
to utter protestations, to make 
pledges and sacrifices as a lover. 
He shrinks from this imperious re- 
gard ; he says, " Why summon me, 
under penalty of reproach, to de- 
clare myself in the romantic vein ? 
I did not go about to please you, 
any more than the girl in the song, 
when 

" ' Nobody axed you, sir,' she said." 

He can, in short, return only tem- 
perate for ardent friendship, and 
he is reproached in consequence 
for coldness. The rain falls upon 
his little flame of amity and puts 
out all the tenderness that might 
have burned up brightly enough if 
it had not been quenched. Friend- 
ship is a plant that often thrives 
under the watering-pot ; but senti- 
ment is a spark that nothing ruder 
than fanning will encourage. Some 
women spend enough energy in 
reproaching men with coldness to 
make them, with a proper conver- 
sion of forces, valuable friends. 

The situation is pathetic, when 
for ardent affection proffered only 
a mild regard is returned. But one 
has to notify these imperative peo- 
ple sooner or later that their pur- 
suit is hopeless. In consequence 
of such misadventures, I sometimes 
resolve to avoid these enterprises 
of the affections, and attend to my 
own advances or to none. Why 
should I not be content with two 
or three persons, with my books 
and studies? Why care for so 
many people, winning some, re- 
taining others, avoiding others 
who approach with the air of af- 
fectionate cannibals? There are 
unpalatable friendships offered 
sometimes. I admire the people 
of many attachments, of genial, 
hearty friendships; yet I have al- 
ways enjoyed, with a peculiar de-' 
light, those flowers of the mind, slow growing, cer- 
tain, and temperate amities, which have not been 
forced on either side ; which are hardly cultivated 
with intention by either party to them. Such per- 
sons I sip like wine. Clara glances across the room 
with the level beams of her star-like eyes ; we are 
seldom nearer ; yet I never feel otherwise than that 
we are near. Once a friend, always a friend. I meet 
her at the lecture, or literary club ; our words are few, 
but of the pleasantest ; we regret we have not time 
for more ; meanwhile a steady, delicate friendship 
holds its own between us. Yet she thinks that be- 
cause I do not visit her, I value her friendship lightly. 
She never was more mistaken. Oscura chats with 
me lightly, communicating somewhat of her blithe, 
coy spirit — a choice aroma, the very grape and 
peach-bloom of kindliness. These faces are allure- 
ment of friendship and of love ; yet some shy demon 
hinders us from gaining the full commonplace friend- 
ship, keeping us apart ; while I for one feel continu- 
ally better acquainted, though neither of us say so. 

Are these the friends whom there is risk of lov- 
ing too well, — if that be a risk, — friends whose affec- 
tions are already bound? Such persons do not know 



how much I prize them, how delicate and unhandseled 
is the light touch of their companionship. These are 
friendships of the highest refinement. With fuller 
opportunity, they might become intimacies; and yet — 
is it wrong in me? — I seldom take that opportunity. 

There is a perverse periodicity about the tide of 
sentiment ; the rare hours in friendship are indeed 
rare, and he is happy who can count as many hours 
of perfect intimacy in a year as its months. No plan 
or concert can be too carefully made to aid the com- 
ing of such hours. When one has gained the mood 
of confidence, the other is too often irresponsive ; 
the happy coincidence is lacking. When two friends 
find that rare conjunction of mood, then their lives 
grow fast together. It takes but few such hours to 
seal an intimacy. 

I have, indeed, a romantic confidence in those who 
I am thus convinced are my friends. Perhaps, in- 
deed, I carry it tp a dangerous extreme. When I 
know the grain of a man, I trust the bond of friend- 
ship for the longest times ; I permit the link to be 



will enjoy such compacts of friendship as those I 
have described. Love demands a nearer intimacy. 
Nor do I argue that imaginative friendships are for 
all the world. They have their own sweet expe- 
riences, but they are not human nature's daily food. 
Whether, if they were, human nature would be bet- 
ter than it is now, is a question that I must leave 
with the reader, now that the mediaeval courts of 
love exist no longer, for his or her decision. 

— Titus Munson Coan. 




" A child no more ! a maiden now — 
A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow." # 

drawn out across the broadest chasms of time and 
absence, as if the thread were imperishable and 
could not snap or decay, though it run through the 
grasses of a broad continent, or lie under the waters 
of an ocean. I would not have my friendship like a 
bank account, which may be overdrawn, or like a 
city, which may be burned ; but like the ownership 
of imperishable acres. One of my best friends went 
to Asia, and for twelve years neither of us found it 
necessary to write each other a line. It was under- 
stood that we were to be friends in any event, and no 
further assurance was necessary. I find that I seek 
those whom I wish to prove more frequently than 
those of whose friendship I am assured. When I 
know you, why should I run after you ? Let us leave 
our meetings to be appointed by the good fates, un- 
less these prove too sluggish for our satisfaction. 

This doctrine, which will apply to a few rare friend- 
ships, will hardly answer in the case of a warmer 
feeling. In the case of many friends this temperate 
way is dangerous ; it is too ideal a method for ordi- 
nary practice, and will lose some friends. It is based 
upon the most romantic constancy ; and yet is often 
misnamed fickleness. Only an imaginative nature 



ANTELOPE-HUNTING. 

The spirited full-page picture by Mr. W. M. Cary 
represents antelope-hunting, with greyhounds, on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Far in 
the west these mountains rise abruptly, appearing 
to be quite near, owing to the illusion caused by the 
wonderful clearness of the atmosphere ; yet it would 
require a long day's journey to reach them. On ap- 
proaching the mountains, the rolling prairies are 
found, or the commencement of the 
foothills, but in reality the place" 
where the Rocky Mountains first 
break the level of the plain. These 
localities are the favorite resorts 
of the prong-horns, or the Ameri- 
can antelopes, when they leave 
the mountains. Ascending to the 
top of a rolling hill, the hunter 
will frequently discover a herd 
of antelopes feeding below. They 
are quick to scent danger, and the 
first one which notices the ap- 
proach of man, gives its peculiar 
call of warning, when the whole 
herd quickly runs in a tody. An 
old buck antelope, generally the 
largest, will step out a few paces 
from the rest to make observa- 
tions. He looks but for a moment, 
stamps the ground impatiently, and 
then bounds away with the speed 
of the wind, followed by the entire 
flock, until they are entirely out of 
sight. The hunter who hopes to 
have a shot at them with his rifle 
generally finds himself mistaken. 
As they dash away, they can only 
be seen at intervals, crossing the 
knolls on the prairie. In a few' 
moments nothing is discernible 
but a line of white objects, which, 
.viewed through a field-glass, prove 
to be white patches on their backs. 
The horsemen seen in the pic- 
ture have surprised a herd of ante- 
lopes under the cover of a hill, 
which are hotly pursued by fleet- 
footed greyhounds, the two dogs 
in the foreground evidently being 
old hunters. These have run after 
the same animal, separating it from 
the rest, and are about to pull it 
down, having "closed in" on both 
sides. Another dog has singled 
out the fawn, well knowing that it 
can be more easily caught than an 
old antelope. A hound that was 
probably behind his fellows when the chase began, 
is in pursuit of the herd, with the prospect of a long 
and unsuccessful chase. Large, well-trained dogs, 
when run in pairs, will often overtake and pull down 
antelopes, but the majority of dogs, under favorable 
circumstances, are far outrun by them. Those who 
possess well-trained dogs, capable of outrunning the 
antelope, prize them highly, not only for the sport 
they give, but from the fact that they can catch 
wounded animals of all kinds which would otherwise 
escape. 

The American antelopes {Antilocapra Americana), 
are peculiar to the country west of the Mississippi. 
The greater body of them inhabit the plains, although 
in Colorado they have been shot on the bare moun- 
tain-tops, far above the timber line, at an altitude of 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. On 
the sage-plains they subsist upon the dried tufts of 
buffalo-grass, which is but scant feed for them, 
although they thrive on it. They are gregarious at 
all seasons, particularly late in the fall, when they 
collect in large bandstand roam over the country 
for miles, making their longest halts to feed morning 
and evening. — J. H. Batty. 



